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THE ALDINE. 



LITERATURE. 

It is a curious fact, but we believe it is one, that every people yet 
heard of dislike to be criticised. They may stand a mild amount 
of criticism upon themselves, by themselves, but the moment a for- 
eigner ventures to express his honest though, perhaps, erroneous 
opinions concerning them, they flare up and resent it as a personal 
indignity. It is so with the American people, though not to the 
same extent as forty or fifty years ago, when the Trollopes, and the 
Fiddlers, and the Halls were "doing" America for the amusement 
of their self-righteous countrymen. They traveled — a little, and 
they published — a great deal, and the latest of their books of travel 
was invariably the worst. What these professional tourists thought 
and said of us forms the substance of a bulky volume, published by 
the late Henry T. Tuckerman, about ten years since, and entitled, 
if our memory is not at fault, "America and Her Commentators." 
It is rather amusing now, but the multitude of volumes out of which 
it was made was anything but amusing to our more patriotic, and, 
certainly more thin-skinned, ancestors. What the English thought 
of us as late as when Dickens made his first visit to this country, 
will readily recur to his American readers, the oldest of whom has 
hardly forgotten his " American Notes." " What right had Dick- 
ens to satirize us," was the feeling, "after the cordial reception we 
gave him ? " " My good people, Dickens was a satirist by profes- 
sion; besides, he satirized the English more than he did the Amer- 
icans." "That maybe, but they deserved it — " "And we did 
not? Think a moment." "No, not exactly that; but then he 
made us ridiculous." Better ridiculous than vicious. It is true 
that he laughed at us, but he saw our good points ; and if we had 
only passed that mythical Copyright Bill, which was so near his 
heart — and his pocket — that- impossible Copyright Bill, which 
will never be passed till it is to the interest of three or four great 
American publishers to have it pass, which will not be in our life- 
time — why, he would have seen ten good points where he saw one, 
and we should have admired the man as well as his genius. We 
should have admired him as well as Thackeray. Precisely. But 
if Thackeray had written about us — we will not say as Dick- 
ens did — but what he could not but have felt when he compared 
our civilization with that of England — the one raw, the other ripe, 
and rotten, if you like — we should have discovered that he was 
only a bitter old cynic after all. His own people called him such. 
" There's nothing new, and nothing true, and it don't signify," was 
their criticism upon him. He lived it down, of course, as Dickens 
lived down the Yorkshire schoolmasters, who considered them- 
selves libeled in " Oliver Twist." The fact is, every people is 
thin-skinned, and it is not diflicult to "establish a raw" on the 
cuticle of the English, whatever they may say to the contrary. 
They can afford to laugh at the traditional Milor Gotdam of the 
French stage, as they can afford to laugh at Sothern's Lord Dun- 
dreary, but when it comes to so acute, so learned, so catholic 
an observer as M. Taine, the laugh ceases. They cannot say of 
him that he is merely a Frenchman, and, of course, does not under- 
stand them, for he can prove from their own admissions in regard 
to his "History of English Literature," that they think him the 
least French of all the Frenchmen who have studied them and 
written about them. 

M. Taine's last work on the English is a series of papers which 
was contributed by him about a year ago to the columns of the 
Paris Temps, and which attracted a great deal of attention wherever 
the French language was read. Selections from these papers, 
translated into English, soon appeared in the London Daily News, 
and were widely read and discussed. They were made the theme 
of leading articles, and were employed to point morals, and to 
clinch arguments. In short, they made a sensation, which was not 
lessened by the fact that the University of Oxford had recently con- 
ferred upon M. Taine the honorary degree of Doctor of Civil Laws. 
A translation of M. Taine's whole series, the work of Mr. W. F. 
Rae, has since appeared, under the title of "Notes on England," 
and 'is included by Messrs. Holt & Williams, in their standard 
edition of the writings of M. Taine. What the English think of 
their new D. C. L., we have forgotten, if we ever heard, but we 
can readily imagine that some of his " notes " will not pass current 
among them. We cannot judge of them, perhaps, not being En- 
glish ourselves, as we judge of his "History of English Literature," 
but from our casual knowledge of Englishmen, they strike us as 
being candid and just. M. Taine is a close observer of manners, 
and his observations, and the comparisons which they suggest, are 
always worthy of serious consideration. His comparisons are such 
as only a profound scholar could draw, and whether we agree with 
them or not, they set us thinking. The topics upon which he 
touches embrace the most characteristic phases of the life of the 
upper and middle classes of England ; the life of the lower classes 
he scarely glances at, and it is just as well. He could teach the 
English nothing in regard to that; and as for .others, it would be 
as unfair to judge the English by what migh^ be read of its lower 
stratum, as to judge the French by the Communists. 

We shall not attempt to follow M. Taine in his observations, but 
quote a few passages at random. He has been to, and returned 
from the Derby : 

"About eleven o'clock in the evening we proceed to Cremorne 
Gardens, a sort of Bal Mabille, and where the folly of the day is 
continued throughout the night. At the entrance is crowding and 
jostling; a band of English force their way through, crying, 
' Make room for the Japanese Ambassadors.' Within, especially 
at the turnings, the crowd' is terrible, but one can find breathing 
space in sombre recesses. All the men are well or properly dressed ; 
the women are harlots, but of a higher class than those of the 
Strand ; they wear bright shawls, white stuffs of gauze or tulle, red 
cloaks, new bonnets; there is a dress which has cost £\2; but the 
faces are rather faded, and sometimes, in the crowd, they raise ter- 
rible cries — the cries of a screech-owl. What is most comical, and 
proves their state of excitement, is their notion of pinching people, 
particularly foreigners. One of our party, who is forty years old, 
being sharply pinched and otherwise scandalized, leaves the place. 
Another woman beats a gentleman on the back with her fists for 
having trodden on her foot ; he laughs, and all the on-lookers are 
pleased. ■ They are decidedly good-natured folks ; I saw no one 
lose temper in the scuffle ; and they were provoked ; one of my 
French frifends imprudently jeered loudly; this must be witnessed 
in order to comprehend the joyous rustic festivals of the sixteenth 



century, Shakspeare's 'Merry England,' the abounding primitive 
sap of the tree which Puritanism has clipped, pruned, and ren- 
dered rigid as well as straight. We sat down near three young 
women at a side-table, and we offered them, sherry and beer ; they 
did not drink too much. Our book-English and their emphasized 
speech became mixed in a ludicrous jumble. One of them is the 
gayest and most playful of creatures ; I have never seen animal 
spirits equally redundant ; another, modest, rather pretty, slightly 
sad, is a milliner, and lives by her .needle; she has a friend who 
spends the Sundays with her ; I looked carefully at her, and saw 
that she had the making of an amiable honest woman in her, like 
any other. In what lies the chance ? It is impossible to state their 
number in London ; it has been put at 50,000. Certain houses are 
filled with them from top to bottom. We escorted them to the 
gate, and paid for their cabs. Our conveyance returned through 
streets, crescents, squares, which I did not recognize. A sepulchral 
glare illumines the empty Babel, and covers the colossal architec- 
tures with the whiteness of a winding-sheet. The dense, unwhole- 
some air seems to be still impregnated with human exhalations ; at 
intervals, we perceive a hungry woman loitering, a poor wretch in 
rags, the feet covered with cloth. While walking through the 
nightly procession of the Haymarket, I thought about the Argyll 
Rooms, a sort of pleasure casino which I had visited the night be- 
fore ; the spectacle of debauchery here leaves no other impression 
than one of misery and degradation. There is no brilliancy, dash, 
and liveliness about it, as in France ; when a gentleman wishes to 
dance, a master of the ceremonies, with a badge and a white tie, 
goes to find a partner for him ; the two often dance together mth- 
out exchanging a word. These poor girls are often beautiful, many 
have a sweet and honest look; all dance very properly, smile a 
little and do not gesticulate ; they are in low dresses, but when 
dancing they keep their cloaks on. As to the men, their external 
appearance is that of leading merchants, wharfingers, middle-class 
manufacturers, or their sons, their foremen, who have forsaken 
their accounts, their commerce, and their coal. They like a gaudy 
show, an illumination in colored glass, women in full dress, showy 
and variegated dresses, white shawls embroidered with red flowers 
and exotic birds. They have plenty of money ; a bottle of cham- 
pagne costs twelve shillings ; the price of the evening's amusement 
may be £6. A tragical thing is that men and women both drink, 
and begin by intoxication — it is the brutality and destitution which 
first meet together in traversing unreason, imbecility and stupor. 
One returns deeply grieved, with a bitter and profound fueling of 
huinan grossness and helplessness ; society is a fine edifice, but in 
the lowest story, what a sink of impurity ! Civilization polishes 
man ; but how. tenacious is the bestial instinct ! I dare not yet pro- 
nounce judgment ; however it seems to me that the evil and the 
good are greater here than in France." 

M. Taine gives us an amusing picture of the robust Englishman, 
who, some insist, is a type of the race. It is very common among 
soldiers, notably among the Life Guards, a select body of men, who 
seem to have been chosen for an e.xhibition of human products, like 
picked prize beets and cauliflowers. 

"Other monuments, rather less tall, but even fresher and more 
varnished, are the servants of a great house. They wear white 
cravats with large fauUless bows, scarlet or canary-colored knee- 
breeches, are magnificent in shape and amplitude ; their calves 
especially are enormous. In the fashionable neighborhoods, be- 
neath the vestibule, about five o'clock in the evening, the butler 
seated, newspaper in hand, sips a glass of port ; around him, 
vishers, corded lackeys, footmen with their sticks, gaze with an in- 
dolent and a lordly air upon the middle-class passers-by. The 
coachmen are prodigiously broad-shouldered and developed ; how 
many yards of cloth must be required to . clothe such figures ? 
These are the favorites of creation ,_ the best fed, the most easy- 
going, all chosen and picked in order to act as specimens of the 
nation's physique. In the great houses their clothing is found 
them ; the two lackeys must be of equal height, like two horses. 
Each of them states his height in the newspaper advertisements ; 
5 feet 9 inches and a half, 5 feet 11 inches. So much goes for the 
size of the calves, so much for the shapeliness of the ankles, so 
much for the commanding presence ; the ornamental look is worth 
to them as much as an extra £ia a year. They are taken care of, 
and they take care of themselves in consequence. Their table is 
nearly as well served as that of then- masters ; they have several 
kinds of wine and beer, and hours of relaxation. It is necessary 
that their exterior should proclaim the wealth and style of the 
house; they know this, and they are proud of it. However, their 
stuck-up airs have become proverbial. Thackeray has drawn upon 
them for several characters in his novels, and has made them the 
subject of one romance. Pumh has caricatures on the same sub- 
ject; a valet gives his master warning because he has seen his 
lordship on the top of an omnibus, another because the color of the 
livery does not suit his complexion. The lackey behind a carriage 
is so fine that he resembles a big doll ; street boys stick pins into 
his calves to see if they are real or stuffed." 

M. Taine, like Mr. Matthew Arnold, is far from being satisfied 
with the present system of English teaching, which runs too much 
to muscularity, and its attendant vices — gluttony, drunkenness and 
the like. 

" The teaching is not what is requisite for counterbalancing these 
gross tastes; there is nothing attractive about it; it can hardly be 
considered by the young people as other than a task; it is very 
slightly literary and altogether technical. The chief aim is to 
know Greek and Latin well, to write correctly in verse and prose 
in these two languages; in fact, by dint of memory and exercises 
the most clever succeed in doing so. On one point, the knowledge 
and the manipulation of Greek, they are far superior to the pupils 
of our lyceums ; I have in my hands prize exercises, in which 
scenes from Shakspeare are very well translated into Greek 
iambics in the style of Sophocles. But on other points I consider 
them inferior. Their Latin, prose and verse, is less elegant and less 
pure than that of our good compositions of the class of rhetoric. 
They do not appear to be really. acquainted with history; they 
recount the legends of Curtius and of Regulus as authenticated 
facts. They descant on chivalry and the Middle Ages in vague 
generalities, as was done in our old University. They do not ap- 
pear to apprehend the difference of manners, of sentiments, of 
ideas, of characters which is the result of centuries. They do not 
seem to have read, like our good scholars, the works of a genu- 



ine historian, of a Thierry, of aMichelet, of a Guizot. In general, 
they have few ideas; if the questions relating to existing and prac- 
tical contemporary politics are excepted, a student of rhetoric in a 
Parisian lyceum possesses more. They have read many classical 
texts ; but the explanation which is given to them is wholly gram- 
matical and positive. Nothing is done to set forth the beauty of 
the passage, the delicacies of the style, the pathos of the situation ; 
nor is the process of the writer indicated, the character of his 
talents, the turn of his mind ; all that would seem vague. The 
master does not speak to the pupils as a critic to persons of taste ; 
he does not endeavor to refine their literary touch ; he does not 
comment upon the great writers of their country. It is the same in 
mathematics ; he teaches formulas rather than the spirit ; the man- 
ual of geometry is always the text of Euclid learned and said by 
heart ; reason and reasoning hold but a secondary place. Too 
frequently this teaching tends to form Greek scholars and calcula- 
tors. On the contrary, the young Frenchman of nineteen pos- 
sesses, if he be intelligent, and if he has been studious, general in- 
struction, a quantity of ideas blocked out, some half ideas of his 
own, a decided preference for certain authors and a certain form of 
style, the embryos of theories, vague views about the beautiful, 
about history, about philosophy, at least the sendment that there 
are vast questions of first importance on which he requires to form 
an opinion, a requirement all the more pressing because around 
him skepticism floats in the air, because, most frequently, he has 
lost his religious beliefs, because no prevailing doctrine, imposed 
or accepted, is at hand to arrest his fluctuating mind, and because, 
if he desires to cast anchor in a port, he is obliged to seek for the 
port and forge the anchor. Here many distinguished Englishmen 
whom I have known consider their school and even their university 
education as a simple prepararion, a gymnastic, a training of the 
attention and of the memory, nothing more. They said to me, 
' When finished with that, we have been obliged to undo, or rather 
to form, our education ; to acqiyre by personal reading all that we 
have succeeded in learning about philosophy, about history, about 
political economy, about the natural sciences, about art, about lit- 
erature.' A remedy is being found for this defect, the circle is now 
being enlarged ; but it is still narrow, always having Euclid and 
Sapphic verse as its centre. In consequence, the mind, becoming 
adult at a later period, arrives later at forming comprehensive 
views." 

The English cling to their religious opinions with tenacity. 
"They are formed, fixed, rooted; they constitute a part of his 
education, of his traditions, of the great public body whereof he 
forms a unit. He accepts Protestantism and the Church as wholes, 
along with the English Constitution. He sees in Protestantism a 
rule of conduct, a command to do justice, an. appeal to internal 
self government. The Church he regards as an au.\iliary of the 
State, an institution of moral hygiene, a good government for 
souls. All these reasons combine to make respect for Christian- 
ity alike a duty and a matter of propriety. It is very reluctantly 
admitted that an unbeliever can be a good Englishman and an 
honest man. Censure is passed upon those who, having become 
sceptics themselves, try to shake the faith of others. ' Intellectual 
poltroonery,' says the Edinburgh Review for 1848, Ms the only 
species of cowardice which is common in this country, but it pre- 
vails to a lamentable extent. Most of our writers have scruples 
and fears about the tendency of their works. The social penalties 
attached to unorthodox opinions are so severe and unmercifully 
inflicted, that among us philosophical criticism and science itself 
mysteriously hint at matters which ought to be proclaimed from 
the house-tops.' Not only are the lofty flights of the intelligence 
impeded, but in many cases an extreme strait-lacedness checks 
conversations and even actions. M. Guizot relates in his ' Mem- 
oirs,' that having said in company, ' Hell is paved with good 
intentions,' he was taken to task by a lady, who told him that 
the word ' Hell ' was too serious a one to be introduced into gen- 
eral conversation. Particular oaths, such as ' Dieu me damne,' 
are odious, and nothing is accepted as an excuse for employing 
them. A young Frenchman of my acquaintance here, when row- 
ing some persons in a boat, made a false move, whereby he fell 
backwards, letting slip the forbidden oath. The ladies of the 
party were astounded, and gazed intently upon the water; one of 
the gentlemen laughed outright, while the other two blushed like 
young girls. This religious prudery often leads to hypocrisy. I 
am acquainted with a London merchant who visits Paris twice 
yearly on business ; when he is there he is very jovial, and amuses 
himself on Sunday as freely as any one else. His Paris host, who 
visited him at his house in London, where he was made thoroughly 
welcome, going down-stairs .pn Sunday to the room where there 
\vas a miniature billiard-table pushed the balls about on it. The 
merchant in alarm begged him to stop at once, saying, 'The 
neighbors will be scandalized should they hear this.' When next 
he visited Paris he took his wife and daughters with him ; this 
time there was no more gayety, good fellowship, or pleasure-trips 
on Sunday ; he was stiff, starched, a perfect pattern of propriety. 
His religion was a court dress. Such is the cant which disgusted 
Lord Byron. During the past twenty years it has diminished ; 
Comte's philosophy, German exegesis, the conclusions of geology 
and the natural sciences, make their way slowly but continuously ; 
free inquiry re-assumes its sway, and opens the doors without 
breaking the windows." 

We close M. Taine's book with respect. Whether we should 
agree with his estimate of the English, if we were English our- 
selves, is more than we can say ; but probably we should not. We 
have yet to see a traveled American with the average patriotic in- 
stinct who agrees with the English estimate of his own country- 
men. They measure us by standards which we have repudiated, 
and often so offensively as to touch our pride. We have faults 
enough. Heaven knows, but we can be provoked into thinking 
them virtues. It is a good poetic sentiment to say, 

"Oh wad some power the giftie gie us. 
To see oursels as ithers see us; " 

but not a man among us is willing to adopt the standpoint of 
another. Least of all are we willing to see ourselves with the eyes 
of our friends. It will not surprise us, therefore, if the English 
cavil at M. Taine as they did at Hawthorne. 
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